THE RISE OF THE NOBILITY
to sell; and indeed nothing in the world but a barren
and meagre existence. Eventually there were no
merchants in the community of the noble class. The
ktter had dedded that trade was dishonourable and a
disqualification; the noble who indulged in it lost his
nobility by the act.
No special effort is required of the imagination to
grasp the consequences of such restrictions upon trade.
One of them might be seen at the port of Danzig, where
for two hundred years foreign traders of every nationality
swarmed, profiting by the commercial inexperience of
the Polish gentry. Every outgoing cargo of wheat and
timber meant big profits for some Swedish or English
merchant. Every incoming vessel brought commodities
which had been bought at ridiculous prices for Polish
consumption. The trading profits went out of the
country, instead of being retained to build up permanent
manufacturing industries. To the very end of her
national existence, Poland remained an undeveloped
country. Other nations profited by the wealth and the
luxurious habits of her nobles; only the most primitive
manufactures ever sprang up in her great cities. Her
imports always greatly exceeded her exports in value,
and the bulk of the population eked out a wretchedly
poor and primitive existence. The wealth derived from
the land and the forests was spent by the nobles on
luxurious living and ostentatious dispky. Nowhere in
the world could there be seen more sumptuous apparel
and more ekborate appointments and retinues than at
the great Diets assembled at Warsaw for the purpose of
electing a Polish king. Even the penniless nobles con-
trived a great deal of expensive elegance in dress, for each
of them possessed a vote; and wkn, in the seventeenth
and eighteenth centuries, the monarchs of Europe came
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